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the members of which are now being appointed, will 
be lauded to the skies, and will be the rallying point 
of all the best thought, sentiment and activity in 
international affairs. 

The friends of the new international order, who 
have so bravely stood by their cause in the time of 
adversity, must be quick to take advantage of the 
turn in the tide. They cannot hope to undo, except 
in small part, the mischief which has been done. 
But if they are wise in their time and faithful in their 
new opportunity, any recurrence of the painful ex- 
periences of the recent past ought to be made forever 
impossible in the future. Civilization must be no 
longer allowed to degrade and disgrace itself. A 
new campaign of education ought to be begun at 
once, every man doing his utmost service in the field 
about him. To wait, as many friends of peace have 
done, until a war is about to break out, and then 
expect by spasmodic efforts to prevent it, is to com- 
mit a fatal mistake. 

In the months immediately following wars — par- 
ticularly if they be, in the view of many, senseless and 
wicked wars — public sentiment is always sensitive 
and open to appeals in behalf of international good- 
will, justice and peace. We believe that this will be 
the case in the future just before us. It will be our 
opportunity. We must, with God's help, use it to 
secure such a union of the nations around the Hague 
court and in a bond of mutual treaties of arbitration, 
as recommended by the recent Mohonk Conference, 
as will set up a practically impassable barrier against 
war hereafter. War has again' in multiplied ways 
proved itself the cruelest, most dangerous and most 
degrading of human institutions. The events of the 
past two years have put into our hands weapons of 
great effectiveness with which to smite the evil against 
which we are contending, if we are only wise and 
courageous to use them in a proper way. " Now is 
the appointed time." 



History of the Peace Congresses. 

The approach of the Peace Congress, to be held in 
Paris the first week in October, naturally raises in- 
quiry about previous peace congresses. 

The first General Peace Congress was held in 
London, in June, 1843, just after the great Anti- 
slavery Convention. It was attended by 337 dele- 
gates, 294 of whom were from Great Britain, 37 
from America, and 6 from the continent of Europe. 
The last session, held in Exeter Hall, was attended 
by two thousand people. The Congress was presided 
over by Charles Hindley, M. P., and had many dis- 
tinguished men in its membership, among whom were 
a considerable number of members of Parliament, 
Richard Cobden and others. Among the delegates 
from this country were Dr. George C. Beckwith, Prof. 
Amasa Walker, Rev. Joshua Leavitt, Lewis Tappan, 



John Tappan, Rev. A. A. Phelps, Dr. Robert Baird 
and Mr. Arnold Buffum. The Convention adopted 
an address to all governments of the civilized world. 
This was presented to the British government, then 
headed by Sir Robert Peel, by a strong deputation, 
of which the Marquis de la Rochefoucauld was the 
chairman. It was also presented by a deputation to 
the King of Belgium, then on a visit to London. 
The London press, including even that prince of 
sneerers, the Times, gave large space to the work of 
the Convention. 

The second General Peace Congress was held at 
Brussels in September, 1848. Elihu Burritt of the 
American Peace Society, cooperated with by the 
London Peace Society, was the moving spirit in the 
organization of the Congress. It was the intention 
to hold the Congress in Paris, but the disturbed con- 
dition of public affairs in France prevented. The 
Brussels Congress was presided over by Mr. Viss- 
chers, one of the most distinguished members of the 
Belgian government, and, though it had been looked 
forward to with some anxiety, proved a great success. 
Very able papers were presented and addresses made, 
by Mr. Edmund Fry of England, Mr. Francisque 
Bouvet of the French Assembly, Baron de Reiff en- 
berg of the Belgian Eoyal Academy, Mr. William 
Ewart, M. P., Mr. J. S. Buckingham, Henry Richard, 
W. Stokes, Professor Roussel of the University of 
Brussels, Ramon de la Sagra of Madrid, Joseph 
Sturge, Elihu Burritt, Mr. Bertinatti of Turin, Henry 
Vincent of London, Henry Clapp of Cincinnati, 
L'Abbe" Louis of Belgium, Mr. Roberts, President of 
the Republic of Liberia and others. The principal 
subjects of discussion were the Iniquity of War, Ar- 
bitration, a Congress of Nations and Disarmament. 
About 300 delegates attended the Congress, 130 of 
whom were from Great Britain, 2 from the United 
States, and the rest from various countries of Europe. 

In August, 1849, the third International Peace 
Congress was held in Paris. This was in some 
respects the most remarkable peace congress ever 
held. The movement was then in its first enthusi- 
asm. Richard Cobden had brought forward in the 
House of Commons, for the first time, a motion in 
favor of arbitration, which had been supported by 
public meetings all over England, and received 81 
votes. Many of the leading men of France were 
hearty supporters of the movement, — Victor Hugo, 
Lamartine, Emile de Girardin, Horace Say, Frederic 
Bastiat, Athanase Coquerel, the Abbe" Deguerry, etc. 
From the United States 23 delegates were present, 
19 from Belgium, 100 from France, a number from 
Germany, Italy and Switzerland, and more than 300 
from Great Britain, with a still larger number of 
British visitors. The moving spirits in organizing 
the Congress were Elihu Burritt and Henry Richard. 
Victor Hugo was president, and made a most remark- 
able address, from which quotation has been made 
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probably oftener than from any other peace discourse. 
The speaking by Eichard Cobden, Henry Richard, 
Elihu Burritt, Amasa Walker, Mr. Visschers, Dr. 
Godwin, President Asa Mahan of Oberlin, Henry 
Vincent, Athanase Coquerel, Mr. Bouvet, Emile de 
Girardin, Frederic Bastiat, the Abbe - Deguerry, Mr. 
de Cormenin, Mr. Hindley and others has rarely been 
surpassed in any assembly of men. Resolutions simi- 
lar to those of the Brussels Congress were passed and 
sent to the civilized governments. 

The fourth Peace Congress was held at Frankfort, 
Germany, August, 1850. The organizers of the 
Congress were those indefatigable advocates of peace, 
Elihu Burritt and Henry Richard. Through their 
influence, while on a visit to the Continent, a local 
committee of arrangements was formed consisting of 
some of the most intelligent and influential citizens 
of Frankfort. The Congress was presided over by 
Mr. Jaup, an ex-Prime Minister of Hesse-Darmstadt. 
The interest and enthusiasm of the Paris Congress of 
the previous year were fully maintained in this. 
Great crowds gathered at the St. Paul's Lutheran 
Church, in which the meetings were held. Many of 
the distinguished men who were at Paris the year 
before attended this Congress, and the number from 
Germany was of course much increased. About 500 
persons, delegates and visitors, went over from Eng- 
land, the party including many ladies. Upwards of 
twenty delegates from the United States were pres- 
ent, the States of Massachusetts, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana and Michigan being 
represented. The leading spirits in the Congress 
were Burritt, Cobden, Richard, Sturge, Emile de 
Girardin, Visschers, Hindley, Garnier, President 
Hitchcock of Amherst, Professor Cleveland of Phila- 
delphia, Dr. Creizenach of Frankfort, Mr. Athanase 
Coquerel, Jr., and Rabbi Stein of Frankfort. The 
work of the Congress was along lines similar to those 
of the preceding congresses, except that this one gave 
special attention to the subject of a code of interna- 
tional law and to that of dueling. The Frankfort 
Congress led to the founding of the first peace socie- 
ties in Germany, which, however, after a short time 
were suppressed by the government. 

The fifth Congress was held in Exeter Hall, Lon- 
don, the next year, July, 1851. On account of the 
International Exposition meeting that year, great 
efforts were put forth by the English friends of peace 
to make the Congress influential, and it was success- 
ful beyond all expectation. When the Congress 
opened, " a dense sea of countenances, flushed with 
intelligent and eager expectation," met the leaders as 
they came upon the platform, and " peal after peal of 
applause " went up from the great audience as the 
leaders of the movement took their seats. There 
were more than a thousand delegates from England 
alone, representing a "large amount of the highest 



elements of English society, its intelligence, its moral 
and religious worth." " The American members of 
the Congress exceeded sixty, representing sixteen 
different states." Thirty-eight delegates came from 
Germany, twenty from France and a considerable 
number from other European countries. The Con- 
gress was presided over by Sir David Brewster, the 
most eminent physicist of his time. Expressions of 
sympathy with the purpose of the Congress were re- 
ceived from many distinguished men in various parts 
of the world. The same speakers, with slight excep- 
tion, who had so eloquently in the two previous con- 
gresses advocated the abolition of war, were again at 
the front in this, and a series of very vigorous resolu- 
tions was adopted. John Bright was a member of 
this Congress, but did not speak, as a severe affliction 
had just befallen him. We find also the name of 
Horace Greeley on the list of membership. 

This first remarkable series of peace congresses 
terminated with two congresses held in 1853. The 
first of these was a Conference held at Manchester, 
England, on the 27th and 28th of January, when the 
country was " in the midst of a paroxysm of appre- 
hension of a French invasion." It was chiefly a 
demonstration of the English advocates of peace, and 
the whole strength of the movement in Great Britain 
was brought out. The Conference was presided 
over by George Wilson, the chairman of the Anti- 
Corn Law League. John Bright delivered two power- 
ful addresses. Richard Cobden was then in the full 
tide of his influence, and spoke with great effective- 
ness. The call for the Conference had been signed 
by seventeen members of Parliament and " five hun- 
dred other gentlemen of distinction and influence in 
different parts of the United Kingdom." About six 
hundred delegates attended, and letters of approval 
and sympathy were received from about four hundred 
persons who could not be present. The Conference 
sent a deputation to wait upon the Prime Minister, 
the Earl of Aberdeen, and to present to him an ad- 
dress on the subject of the great military establish- 
ments of Europe. 

The second of the Conferences of 1853 was held 
at Edinburgh, Scotland, on the 12th and 13th of 
October. The Lord Provost of Edinburgh presided. 
The leading peace workers of England were all pres- 
ent. The closing meeting was a great public gather- 
ing in the Edinburgh Music Hall, at which the prin- 
cipal addresses were made by John Bright and 
Richard Cobden. 

In this series of congresses and conferences, at 
one of the most interesting epochs of modern history, 
great stress was laid upon " the special and solemn 
duty of all ministers of religion, parents, instructors 
of youth and conductors of the public press, to em- 
ploy their great influence in the diffusion of pacific 
principles and sentiments, and in eradicating from 
the minds of men those hereditary animosities, and 
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political and commercial jealousies which have been 
so often the causes of disastrous wars." Arbitration 
as a substitute for war was advocated; clauses of ar- 
bitration in treaties pleaded for ; disarmament urged ; 
the great armaments of Europe declared ruinous ; 
dueling condemned; commercial restrictions dis- 
approved ; war-loans denounced ; and in general 
every argument for peace and in opposition to war 
put forward that one hears in our day. 

The present series of Peace Congresses began at 
the time of the Paris Exposition in 1889, but we 
must reserve account of them for another time. 



Editorial Notes. 



The New 
International. 



An effort is being made by Mr. W. T. 
Stead and others to form an International 
Union for Peace, Justice and Right. The 
idea seems to have been first suggested by Dr. Moncure 
D. Conway in a letter to Herbert Spencer, who took the 
idea up and developed it somewhat. In last February 
the matter was taken up by Mr. Milholland, formerly of 
the New York Tribune, now living in London, who in- 
vited a dozen friends to his house to discuss the subject. 
As a result of this conference a circular was sent out, 
stating the purposes of the proposed organization to be, 
in substance, to secure " the moral government of the 
governments of the world," to give "practical effect to 
the conclusions arrived at by the governments of the 
world at the Peace Conference at The Hague,"' and 
ultimately to bring about " the Federation of the World, 
the establishment everywhere of the principles of liberty, 
justice, fraternity and peace, and the combating of the 
pernicious doctrine of race supremacy that is not based 
on the principle of brotherhood and humanity." To this 
circular cordial replies were received from various emi- 
nent men in Germany, France, Russia and the United 
States. As to organization, the aim is to have a National 
Council in each country, and a General International 
Council meeting at some convenient center. At the time 
of the recent meeting of the Interparliamentary Peace 
Union at Paris a meeting of a number of representative 
men was held, and after a discussion lasting till after mid- 
night it was decided to form such an International Union, 
and a committee was appointed to determine the name 
and the methods of organization. Among the persons 
present were Mr. W. T. Stead, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
Hodgson Pratt, W. R. Cremer, Senator Trarieux of 
France, John de Bloch, Senator DAlviella of Belgium, 
Dr. Max Hirsch of Germany, Senator Marcuarto of Spain, 
John Lund of Norway, Frederic Passy, Dr. Conway and 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall. With the purposes of this 
new movement we have the profoundest sympathy, and 
hope it may be carried out effectually. But it cannot 



be carried out without a very large endowment, sufficient 
to maintain central headquarters of experts and well- 
equipped bureaus in at least eight or ten countries. 
Without such endowment it will become simply another 
peace society in some special country, and will add little 
strength to the international organizations of the peace 
societies already existing in the Peace Bureau and of the 
Interparliamentary Peace Union. When we hear that 
two or three millions of dollars have been secured, we 
shall then be ready to say what we think of the proba- 
bilities of its success. 



The nineteenth conference of the Inter- 
internationai na tional Law Association met at Rouen, 

Law Conference. 

France, on the 21st of August, and lasted 
four days. The members were very cordially received 
by the Rouen authorities. Judge Simeon E. Baldwin 
of the Supreme Court of Connecticut presided. The 
committee named at Buffalo last year to report on the 
Hague Conventions made a report which dealt somewhat 
in detail with the provisions of the Conventions. They 
strongly urged the ratification, by the powers not yet 
having done so, of the Convention for the pacific settle- 
ment of international controversies as " one of the best 
works of the Nineteenth Century," and the immediate 
setting up of the Court. Papers were read, by Dr. W. 
E. Darby on the progress of arbitration ; by Dr. W. E. 
Lingelbach, Fellow of Pennsylvania University, on in- 
tervention ; by Mr. Ernest Deshayes on Rouen as a safe 
port; by Mr. J. Alderson Foote, Q. C, on foreign judg- 
ments; by Mr. J. G. Alexander on the abolition of 
slavery ; by Mr. Justice Phillimore on the immunity of 
private property at sea in time of war ; by Mr. Deshayes 
on the importance of using terms of navigation in the 
same sense in all countries. On the evening of the 
opening day a reception was given the members of the 
Conference by the city authorities in the City Hall. On 
the second evening they were tendered a grand banquet, 
at which a number of able speeches were delivered, in- 
cluding one by Judge Baldwin. On the third afternoon, 
at the close of the session, Mr. Richard Waddington, 
president of the Rouen Chamber of Commerce, invited 
the delegates to a garden party, and in the evening they 
were given a reception at the Prefecture. The accounts 
of the Conference indicate that it was very successful, 
the discussions following the papers and reports being 
able and animated. The local press summed up the re- 
sults of the Conference in the following propositions : 

1. The members of the Conference have been engaged 
in the interests of peace, which is a noble aim. 

2. The port of Rouen will have gained something by 
being better known. 

3. The citizens of the city were given an opportunity 



